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READERS WRITE 





The Crusades and the Holy Grail 

I have read with much interest your 
very informative article “Mediterranean” 
in the Feb. 11 edition of PATHFINDER. 
However, there is a point that I wish you 
would clear dp for me. You say: “Knights 
of the Crusades sailed off to Jerusalem to 
fight the Turks and seek the Holy Grail.” 
Please explain the historical connection 
(if any) between the Crusades and the 
search for the Holy Grail... 

Miss Anna E. Cahir 
Providence, R. I. 

[The Holy Grail, object of the legendary quest of 
King Arthur’s knights of the Round Table, began as 
a pagan myth. By the time of the Crusades—when the 
great body of Grail romances came into existence— 
the myth had become Christianized and the Grail 
identified with the cup used at the Last Supper. Under 
the spell of the legend, many a pious Crusader sailed 
for Jerusalem hoping to find the sacred relic. The 
primary religious aim of the Crusades, however, was 
to seek, not the Holy Grail, but the deliverance of 
the Sepulchre. This point PATHFINDER should 
have made clear.—Ed.] 


“We Were Much Interested” 
We were much interested in your arti- 
cle, “Pen Project” (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
17). Because of it we have had requests 
from magazines and newspapers for ar- 
ticles, inquiries from families who want 
us to outline travel routes for them, and 
many requests for our books. 
Henry G. Alsberg 
Director 

Federal Writers Project 

Washington, D. C. 


Witnesses, the Flag, Patriotism 

In your article, “Witnesses Defeated” 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 4), the court is 
quoted as saying the salute of the flag 
was not an act of worship or idolatry, 
and that “Grace herself and not her par- 
ents was to blame.” In this connection I 
recall that the semi-legendary William 
Tell was driven to become a criminal be- 
cause he would not salute the hat of 
Gessler, and that Tertullian said the blood 
of the martyrs but added growth to the 
Christian church. Persecution almost in- 
variably intensifies convictions; and since 
the members of this cult in question evi- 
dently believe very sincerely that saluting 
the flag is an act of idolatry, this course 
of oppression only makes martyrs of 
them and perpetuates the trouble... 

S. Benjamin Harvey 
Jones, Mich. 

I read with interest and alarm as well, 
the article “Witnesses Defeated.” The 
cause of alarm here lies in the fact that 
there is a fundamental issue of govern- 
ment involved. The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees religious liberty, 
granting each and every citizen the right 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience . . . The writer holds no 
briefs for Jehovah’s Witnesses, so-called; 
and as religious teachers would not re- 
ceive them into his house, but to them the 
flag salute is pagan, and they are, there- 
fore, entitled to exemption from this law. 

J. M. Shank 
Golden Rule Farm 
Annville, Pa. . 

Working in a ship-yard during the 
World war, I was disillusioned on “flag 
patriotism.” Called from our work to 
hear a returned soldier “cuss” the Ger- 
mans, we had to stand in the open in a 


bitter cold wind. I knew from experience 
that I was in for a cold if I stood long, 
with bare head, in that wind; so I slipped 
on my hat. But a “flag patriot” gave me 
a sharp punch, with the curt command, 
“Take off your hat!” I obeyed, deciding 
a cold was preferable to being stamped 
under the heel of a bully ... And now 
we have a set of “wise” judges pass- 
ing on the conscience of Grace Sandstrom 
and violating the Constitution to perse- 
cute the child for her religious beliefs. | It 
has nothing to do with religion? It has 
much to do with Grace’s religion. 
J. K. Henderson 

Scotland Neck, N. C. 


. * 7 


It’s not hard to find the cause of all the 
trouble among the nations of the world 
today. The one little word patriotism, 
as it is practiced today, is the cause of all 
the trouble. It first crops out in the fam- 
ily, and is nothing other than a low-down 
hatred of other people. First it’s my 
little darling and your little devil. Later 
on, it’s my beloved country and your 
nation of damned rascals. That seems to 
be the patriotism of today ... . 

M. H. Rogers 
Jamestown, O. 


The Barometer and the Weather 

In your Jan. 21 issue, you_say: “... and 
a high barometer is a sign of good weath- 
er.” It has been my understanding that 
it is not so important as to the readiny 
of the barometer but rather if it is rising 
or falling. A barometer may read high, 
but if the tendency is down—bad weath- 
er; inversely, a barometer may read low, 
but if the tendency is up—good weather. 
Right? 

John Harper 

Davenport, la. 

[Right.—Ed.] 


Governor Aiken Slurred? 

In your issue of Jan. 28, you slur our 
Governor Aiken, and when you insinuate 
that he is a politician you depart widely 
from the truth, and in that insinuation 
you try to discredit him as not being a 
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Williston, Vt. 


Sincere and upright man. If it be ¢-, 
that he has aspirations toward the P;... 
idency, I wish you weuld point out wh. 
in there is évil in that aspiration .. 

W. E. Fergus. 


[PATHFINDER merely stated that. many saw 
for the Republican Presidential, nomination in G 
nor George D. Aiken’s fluod control ‘‘rebellio: 
Vermont. It is no slur to say of a man in 
that he has political ambitions.—Ed.] 


Vermin Eggs ira Vacuum 


Your description of “Magnificent \{., 
soleum” (PATHFINDER, “Capital Ch. 
Feb. 4) was very interesting. There se: 
however, to be a fault in Mr. Keeg: 
reasoning when he says that one pla 
in the vault would “blow up and bu: 
The pressure might crush the verm 
eggs, but I doubt if it would “blow ¢! 
up.” 


Elkins, W. Va. 

[At ordinary ground levels, the pressure of : 
all objects within the atmosphere is about 14.7 ; 
per square inch. To keep from being crushed, ot 
within the atmosphere constantly exert an out: 
pressure which is also equal to 14.7 pounds per s 
inch. Within the Archives fumigating vault—al: 
a perfect vaccum—the pressure is only 1 /30th as ge: 
Thus, as Mr. Keegan confirms, vermin eggs burst 
ward when they are placed within the vault.—! 


Rene Auvi 


Reactions to “The Dark Signs” 

I cannot refrain from commending 
on that fine editorial “The Dark Sig: 
in your issue of Feb. 4. On account of | 
truth therein stated I feel that that ec 
torial should be emblazoned and place: 
in every institution of learning and bef. 
every civic or religious organization in 
America ... 

M. L. Lewis 
Jerome, Ida._ 
* * 

“It is therefore unsafe to suppose t! 
men like Hitler are staging a bluff whe) 
they talk thunderously about acquiri: 
rich, new territory.” That is am excer))' 
from your editorial, “The Dark Signs. 

. Surely PATHFINDER knows that Hi'- 
ler’s bullying tactics and braggadocio «4: 
all that keep him riding the crest of t!:. 
wave ... 

J. G. Stephen 
Jamestown, Tenn. 
[PATHFINDER is not at all sure of it.—Ed.] 
* 

Your editorial “The Dark Signs” : 
excellent . . . Over against “The Duar! 
Signs,” perhaps you should carry soon « 
editorial on the light signs, of whi 
there are yet a few clear “streaks.” 7): 
action of the United Protestantism Cv: 
ference at Oxford, England, in the sun 
mer of 1937, which voted unanimously f 
a “never again” stand on participatin: 
in any war—except as individual Prv' 
estants may so elect to do—has helpei ; 
lot to “stymie” the European govern 
ments, including Britain .. . 

Norman Burton Bar: 
Chicago, Ill. 

. . . Such articles as “The Dark Signs” 
make people realize our needs and «!- 
courage a desire to help the cause [°! 
peace. Moderation on the part of hav: 
and have-nots is a golden rule stated 2: 
other way, and here is hoping your ar! 
cle wins the support and brings about t! 
results it warrants. 

Louis E. Alewe! 
St. Louis, Mo: 
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PAPACY 


Death Marks a Milestone for the Church of Rome 


iE door of the hushed, curtained 

chamber swung slowly open to 
admit a man garbed in deep purple 
vestments of mourning. Approaching 
the great bed, he gazed solemnly down 
as a White veil was drawn back from 
the pinched but peaceful face of death. 
After a long moment, he spoke: 


Verily, the Pope is dead. 

With those words, Eugenio Cardi- 
nal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State 
and Cardinal Chamberlain of the Vati- 
can, announced to the world the death 
of Pope Pius XI, 266th ruler of the 
Church of Rome.t Last week, as all 
Christian peoples paused in respect for 
the 81-year-old “Vicar of Christ” who 
had succumbed at last to fleshly ills, 
the Roman Catholic Church prepared 
to bridge another era in a history 
stretching back nearly 2,000 years. 

PAGEANT: The ritual surrounding 
the death of a Pope and the naming of 
his successor is the most elaborate on 
earth. With Cardinal Pacelli’s final 
pronouncement, the Vatican swung in- 
stantly into plans for the lengthy 
obsequies and the momentous elec- 
tion to follow. Embalmers removed 
the dead pontiff’s entrails and heart, 
each destined for burial apart from 
the body itself. The latter, clad in 
white robes edged with scarlet, was 
irried first to the beautiful Sistine 
Chapel for homage by diplomats, 
Roman aristocracy and the princes of 
the church, then to St. Peter’s itself, 
there to lie three days in state while 
hundreds of thousands trailed cease- 
lessly past the bier. Final interment 
took place in a crypt of the great 
church, but daily funeral services— 
nine in all—continued even after the 
burial, 

Meanwhile, flags in every Christian 
nation fluttered at half staff. Dictators, 
presidents and kings dispatched for- 
mal condolences. The Congress of the 
United States, for the first time in its 
history, recessed out of respect to a 
Pope’s memory. And, ringing the 
earth, 350 million Catholics said pray- 
ers for the repose of the soul of Achille 
Ratti, the man who had been Pius XI. 

For the church proper, the pontiff’s 
demise meant an interregnum. In ac- 

‘dance with church law, all Vatican 
licials surrendered their offices upon 

Pope’s death, save only two—the 
Cardinal Chamberlain and the Cardi- 


This is the number of Popes recorded in the Pran- 
n Almanac, Another commonly accepted number 
up to and including Pius XI. Confusion of 
and doubtful claims of some men to the title 
nt for discrepancies. ‘There is no single official 
registry. 


nal Chief Penitentiary. As the first, 
Eugenio Pacelli became the Cardinal 
Camerlengo who virtually runs the 
church during the interregnum. His 
greatest task was to prepare for the 
conclave to choose the new Pope. 
In the Roman Catholic Church’s 
earliest days, all the faithful—lay and 
clerical—took part in electing Popes, 
but for more than 1,000 years the elec- 
tive power has been the exclusive 
prerogative of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. Though in theory any 
Catholic priest or layman may be 


International 


St. Peter’s Crypt Received Another Pope 


chosen, in practice the pontiff is in- 
variably selected from the Sacred 
College. 

The elaborate mechanics of modern 
papal elections stem from the 13th 
century, when for more than two years 
the Cardinals were unable to agree on 
a choice. Finally, they were rigidly 
isolated from the outside world and 
placed on limited rations, which were 
steadily decreased until sheer hunger 
forced an agreement. These drastic 
methods are, of course, fo longer used, 
but the electors are still confined dur- 
ing the conclave to separate cell-like 
rooms. From these they issue forth 
twice a day—morning and evening—to 
vote in the Sistine Chapel. Each 
batch of ballots is burned after count- 
ing. So long as no Pope is chosen, 
straw is added to the burning ballots, 
and the thick clouds of smoke coming 
from a chimney outside tell the wait- 
ing multitude that their Holy Father 





has not yet been selected. When two- 
thirds of the Cardinals elect the same 
man, he thereby becomes supreme 
head of the church, provided he does 
not decline the honor. 


Hurrying toward Rome for this 
solemn election last week were those 
of the 62 Cardinals not already there. 
Among the 27 non-lItalian Cardinals 
making the forced pilgrimage were 
the three American Cardinals—O’Con- 
nell of Boston, Mundelein of Chicago 
and Dougherty of Philadelphia. Till 
now, only one American Cardinal has 
ever reached Rome in time for a con- 
clave; but when Cardina] O’Connell 
arrived an hour after the late Pope’s 
election in 1922, he protested so strong- 
ly against not having been able to 
vote that the maximum interim be- 
tween death and conclave was in- 
creased from 10 to 18 days. Because 
of this, all three American Cardinals 
were to participate next week in 
naming Pius’s successor. 

KEYS: The panoply of ritual and 
mysticism surrounding a change in 
Popes baffles those who do not under- 
stand the Supreme Pontiff’s place in 
the Catholic hierarchy or his sig- 
nificance in Catholic theology. The 
man who becomes Pope becomes sim- 
ultaneously, to Catholics, Christ’s rep- 
resentative on earth, the final, infalli- 
ble arbiter of all faith and morals and 
the sole administrative head of the 
church itself. 

The first and greatest of these pow- 
ers is based on the Roman Catholic 
interpretation of Christ’s words to 
the Apostle Peter: 


Thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build My church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Thus Peter, claimed as the first Pope, 
is said to have been named by Christ 
as His sole earthly representative, 
Since Christ came to found an ever- 
lasting church, Catholic apologists 
contend, he intended Peter’s office to 
be handed on. Accordingly, the Popes, 
as Peter’s successors, are regarded by 
Catholicseas “Vicars of Christ.” This 
is the famous Petrine theory of the 
keys, the real heart of the papacy’s 
power. 

Christ also told Peter: 


Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, it shall be bound alsoin heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven. 


“Bind” and “loose” were the Rab- 
binical terms for “forbid” and “per- 
mit”; therefore, Catholics understand 
Christ to mean that whatever prohi- 
bitions and laws Peter (and his suc- 
cessors) lay down on earth will be 
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immediately ratified in heaven. Here- 
in lies the Pope’s absolute power over 
all Catholic faith and morals. 

The Pope’s position as administra- 
tive head of his church depends more 
on history than on Scripture. Peter, 
according to long-accepted tradition, 
preached and was martyred at Rome. 
Rome, therefore, has become the capi- 
tal of Catholicism, and its bishop the 
ruler of the whole church. 

His powers make the Pope the abso- 
lute spiritual monarch of 350 million 
Catholics. In addition to having com- 
plete rule over faith and morals, he is 
empowered to do such things as con- 
trol the church treasury and lay taxes 
on the clergy and the faithful (the 
Roman Catholic Church, by far the 
wealthiest of all Christian churches, 
draws its greatest financial] support 
from Catholics in the United States). 

These vast powers, however, are 
greatly modified. For one thing, their 
exercise is beyond the abilities of a 
single man, and papal authority has 
been widely delegated. For another, 
nationalism has bitten deep into the 
papal domain, particularly in its tem- 
poral and political aspects. Moreover, 
a restraining influence is exercised by 
Catholic philosophy itself, a system of 
thought that is perhaps the most elab- 
orate and subtle in existence. Devel- 
oped largely by Thomas Aquinas, the 
great medieval Scholastic, the system 
distinguishes between philosophy and 
theology but unites the two in an in- 
tellectual pattern too complex for brief 
summary. 

Though refined and adjusted through 
the centuries, this intellectualization 
of the Roman Catholic creed does not 
differ fundamentally today from the 
remarkable 13th century Scholasticism 
of Aquinas. Probably its most sig- 
nificant objective is to make faith and 
reason mutually inclusive. In a sense, 
carefully rationalizing the vast body 
of Catholic dogma as it goes along, this 
system of thought holds that faith is 
an act of reason and that both faith 
and reason interact to help each other. 
Above all, it stresses the dignity and 
importance of the human spirit, of the 
individual as a separate soul or sepa- 
rate personality in society. It is largely 
this combination of the essentially 
democratic ideal of individualism on 
the one hand and the completely 
authoritarian rule of the papacy on 
the other that is Catholicism’s carry- 
ing strength. 

AGES: Few human institutions can 
look back across the sea of ffme with 
the sense of eternity that pervades the 
papacy. Though empires and ideolo- 
gies have crumbled, the Church of 
Rome has so far weathered centuries 
of change and revolution in all things. 
Against the panorama of ages, how- 
ever, it has played a sometimes self- 
contradictory role. It has nursed the 
lamp of learning and fought scientific 
truth; bulwarked morals and fostered 
immorality; championed tolerance and 
persecuted unbelievers; shielded the 
oppressed and aided tyrants. Yet with 
all its contradictions, it has endured. 

Through most of its first thousand 
years, the papacy fought to hold itself 


above the swirling floods of barbarian 
and Islamic invasion. It survived this 
to become the virtual ruler of Europe. 

Then came another sort of strug- 
gle. Alliance with worldly monarchs 
brought secular interference in the 
church, and assumption of temporal 
power opened the door to corruption 
and misrule within the papacy itself. 
In the 11th century, under the great 
Pope Gregory VII, the papacy asserted 
its temporal independence and power 
by subjugating secular princes. In 
addition, it set out to purify the church 
from within. This battle was carried 
on by several of Gregory’s successors, 
who modified his humbling of kings 
on the theory that church and state 
should work side by_side. . Though 
later Popes had to fight constantly 
against secular domination, the papal 
power grew steadily through the first 
half of the 13th century. 

In the latter half of the 13th century, 
a series of short-lived popes, the call- 
ing of French kings into Italy to com- 
bat German influence, and the abuse 





International 
Pius XI Fought as He Temporized 


of papal power, all helped to weaken 
the church, In the next hundred years, 
the papacy fell on evil days. French 
domination culminated in the election 
of the French Pope Clement V, who 
set up a new papal court in Avignon, 
France. This “Babylonian Exile” last- 
ed through six pontificates, and ended 
only with the return of Gregory XI, 
the last French Pope, to Rome in 1377. 
Thereafter, the church was torn by 
the Great Schism. Upon Gregory’s 
death, French Cardinals set up a series 
of anti-popes in Avignon against the 
legally elected pontiffs of Rome. To 
make matters worse, Cardinals hostile 
to both factions named yet another 
ruler, so that there were three “Popes” 
at once. This triple split all but de- 
stroyed the church but was finally 
healed by the abdication of Italian- 
elected Gregory XII, the only Pope 
ever to abandon his throne. 

From this trial, the papacy entered 
the Renaissance and the most contra- 
dictory period of its long history. On 
the one hand, it achieved the lasting 





enrichment of mankind by fosterj;,. 
the artistic geniuses of the age. | 
the other, it sullied itself with sim, 
(buying and selling of holy offi: 
nepotism (politica] favoritism am: 
relatives) and moral debauch 
Popes like Alexander VI, the father |; 
four illegitimate children, patroniz..; 
the arts, yet comported themselve 
office in a manner that even Cathv|i- 
historians call “disgraceful.” = Thi. 
decay finally touched off the « 
Protestant Reformation. 

The Catholic counter-reformati 
greatly strengthened the church's 
spiritual leadership but finally }:i; 
low its temporal powers, While 
ternal reform and heroic mission wor; 
were bringing millions of new faith!,| 
into the fold, persecution of hereti: 
and costly embroilment in nation,! 
wars were sapping the papacy’s poli 
cal grip on Italy. Finally, in 187) 
Victor Emmanuel II stormed Ro: 
and the Papal States vanished to |, 
replaced by the present Italian natioy. 

TODAY: Since then, the papacy has 
groped cautiously through a troubled 
world. Pius IX proclaimed himse!|| 
“prisoner” of the Italian king. Patri- 
cian Leo XIII at first angled for auto- 
cratic Germany’s aid in restoring | 
temporal power, then shifted to t! 
side of democratic France, Pius \, 
contented himself with asserting te 
poral rights while stressing ‘spiritua! 
reform. Benedict XV sought chie!! 
to restore peace to a warring worl. 


To Pius XI came the 20th centu: 
problem of the church’s position re! 
tive to Fascism, Communism and <c- 
mocracy. With Mussolini in 1929, he 
negotiated the Lateran Treaty whic! 
restored (more or less symbolically) 
the temporal powers of the papac\ 
At first, Pius XI regarded Fascism 4s 
a bulwark against atheistic Commun- 
ism. He reasoned that the papacy, 
which is authoritarian itself, had no 
quarrel with dictatorship as a theory. 
But the fruits of modern dictatorship 
—submergence of the individual and 
deification of the secular, non-religious 
state—are anathema to the Church of 
Rome. Moreover,, with its strange 
theories on racial distinctions, the in- 
tense nationalism of modern dictator- 
ship clashes with the church’s essen- 
tial universality, its preachment that 
all mankind belongs to a single fami!) 
worshipping the same, single God. A: 
cordingly, Pius XI spent the last year: 
of his life fighting along this line. Thus, 
even as he temporized by giving ai 
and comfort to the Fascist forces in 
Spain, he encouraged democratic 
America as a source of freedom. 

Because the Catholic Church s|'!! 
temporizes over this great question 0! 
dictatorship versus democracy, elec- 
tion of a new Pope, with power to ex- 
ercise spiritual sway over 350 million 
human beings, is of immense intern:- 
tional importance. These are the con- 
siderations that will pin the eyes 0! 
the world on the coming conclave i” 
Rome. These are the consideratio's 
that charge with significance | 
deathbed words of Pius XI: 


We still have many things to d: 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Opportunity 


“Pursuant to the Act of March 1, 
1937, I retire this day from regular 
active service on the bench.” 

\s a result of this simple, one-sen- 
tence note, President Roosevelt last 
week, for the fourth time since he took 
office, had an opportunity to appoint 
a justice to the Supreme Court. For 
the letter was signed by 82-year-old 
Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
who has been an outstanding “liberal” 
on the high bench for 23 years and was 
the first Jew ever elevated to it. 

Brandeis offered no explanation of 
his resignation, but it was guessed 
that his advanced age and his recent 
ill health were chiefly responsible. 
Nor did he announce his future plans, 
although rumors persisted that he 
might again devote himself to Zionist 
affairs and other Jewish problems. 

Accepting Brandeis’ retirement with 
regret, the President said that he hoped 
the thin, dignified jurist—one of the 

ist widely respected members of the 
Court—realized “how unanimous the 
nation has been in its gratitude to you.” 
Whom he would appoint as Brandeis’ 
successor, he did not immediately in- 


dicate. Observers believed, however, 
that he was seriously considering 


someone from the far west—which is 
not now represented on the Court— 
such as Judge Sam Bratton of New 
Mexico or Senator Lewis Schwellen- 
bach of Washington. 

Because he was confined to his bed 
most of the week with a slight attack 
of grippe, the President was foreed to 
forego many of his scheduled activi- 
ties. A particularly significant ap- 
pointment postponed was thaf with Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, foreign minister of 
Brazil, who had arrived in Washing- 
ton at his invitation to begin confer- 
ences with him and other government 
oflicials on mutual problems of the 
two countries. As Aranha began his 
talks elsewhere last week, it was pre- 
dicted that they would lead to potent 
strengthening of already friendly U. S.- 
Brazil relations. 

Despite his illness, the President did 
these things: , 

® With a new series of appoint- 

nts, he created another stir on Cap- 
itol Hill because two judges named 
were not specifically recommended by 
Senators in their respective states (see 
col. 3). 

® To Senator Byrnes and Repre- 
‘sentative Cochran of Missouri, chair- 

n of the congressional committees 

government reorganization, he sént 
identical letters urging legislation 
providing for “continuation, correla- 

n and decentralization” of the gov- 

ment’s planning work. 

* Finally, as his illness passed, he 

iounced that he would leave Wash- 

ston at the week’s end for a two 
weeks’ cruise in the Caribbean Sea to 
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Brandeis Wrote a One-Sentence Note 


watch the Navy’s forthcoming war 
maneuvers in “defense” of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 





Congress: House Action 

Action in Congress last week was 
confined largely to the House. While 
the lower chamber busied itself with 
defense, taxation and appropriations, 
the Senate merely marked time, intro- 
ducing new bills for later considera- 
tion. Sole step taken by Congress as 
a whole was adjournment for a day 
in unprecedented tribute to the late 
Pope Pius XI (see page 3). 

HOUSE: Item number one before the 
House was defense. Concluding unani- 
mously that “our present military 
establishment is woefully inadequate,” 
the Military Affairs Committee favor- 
ably reported the May bill providing 
for the Army sections of the defense 
program. Backbone of the measure 
was appropriation of $300,000,000 to 
increase fighting planes from 4,000 to 
5,500. When the House Republican 
caucus endorsed nearly all the de- 
fense program, the May bill seemed 
likely to pass in short order. 

By 269-103, the House approved half 
of the law requested by President 
Roosevelt to end tax exemption on 
government salaries and_ securities. 
The bill would permit taxes on in- 
comes of all Federal, state and local 
employees. Government experts esti- 
mated that it would increase Federal 
revenues by $16,000,000, but no figures 
were offered on how states might 
profit by taxing the $3,600,000,000 pay- 
roll of 1,200,000 Federal job-holders. 
The other half of the President’s plan 
—ending tax exemption on government 
securities—was in committee, under 
heavy fire from 39 state attorneys 
general, who called it unconstitutional 
and argued that it would result in 
losses to Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments alike. 

In passing the $1,833,809,769 Inde- 
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pendent Offices Appropriation, the 
House cut $17,392,977 from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority's share of the 
total. This sum had been intended 
for work on the Gilbertsville Dam. 

In the realm of practical politics, 
House Democratic leaders called a 
caucus widely advertised as an effort 
to consolidate party lines, end internal 
dissension and form a united front 
against the solid Republican bloc. 
Reports from the closed meeting said 
that “moderate” Democrats blamed the 
President’s persistence in pushing his 
program for most of their troubles. 
Heartened by this evidence of oppo- 
sition worry, Republicans all over the 
nation celebrated Lincoln’s birthday 
with oratorical assaults on the New 
Deal. They were led by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, who warned that 
spending would bring inflation and 
that inflation would mean “a rendez- 
vous with a full-sized dictator.” 

SENATE: With the President’s sur- 
prise request for more relief funds 
lving dormant since it was made early 
in the month, the Senate got the long- 
heralded Byrnes bill which would sub- 
stitute for present relief agencies a 
permanent system of public works 
under a new Cabinet officer. 

A fresher plan in a different field 
came from Democratic Senator Robert 
Wagner. Backed by a similar resolu- 
tion offered in the House by Rep. 
Edith Rogers, Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, the German-born New Yorker 
proposed that America admit in both 
1939 and 1940 a quota of 10,000 Ger- 
man refugee children under 14 and 
“of every race and creed,” to be cared 
for by “responsible” individuals and 
organizations. The plan won the im- 
mediate endorsement of labor groups 
and a number of Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen (see page 12). 

Defense in the Senate was still large- 
ly a matter of talk. The Military af- 
fairs Committee voted down proposals 
to open its secret hearings and to pub- 
lish its records. Meanwhile, the French 
plane-purchasing mission, which first 
excited the committee’s qualms over 
“secrecy” in foreign policy, ordered 
500 American military craft at a re- 
ported price of $60,000,000. 

EES AAS OR ITT 


Appointments: P. S. 


To his now famous letter, sent a 
fortnight ago to Floyd H. Roberts of 
Virginia, on the Senate’s function in 
appointment of Federal judges, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week added a P. S. 

Even .as Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah was speaking out against the 
President’s interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in the Roberts matter and as 
Harry Byrd was joining Carter Glass, 
his fellow senator from Virginia, in 
saying the President had attempted to 
“chastise” them both, the postscript 
underscored the President’s disapprov- 
ing remarks on giving “individual Sen- 
ators ... the power of nomination.” 

The postscript was in the shape of 
additional appointments which, in at 
least two cases, took no heed of sena- 
torial suggestions, The two cases in- 
volved these appointments: Francis 
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Biddle of Philadelphia, counsel to the 
Congressional Committee Investigat- 
ing the TVA, to the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and Herschel W. Arant, 
Dean of the Ohio University law 
school, to a new appellate judgeship 
in the Sixth Circuit. 

In each case observers saw a sena- 
tor slighted: Senator Joseph Guffey of 
Pennsylvania, strong New Dealer, who 
had not favored Biddle, and Senator 
Vic Donahey of Ohio, moderate New 
Dealer, who had not favored Arant. 
However, neither planned to invoke 
“senatorial courtesy” in an effort to 
block the appointments, as Glass and 
Byrd had done in the Roberts case. 

Two other important judicial ap- 
pointments, around which fights seem- 
ed unlikely, were these: Robert P. 
Patterson of New York, to fill the 
vacancy left by the retirement of Judge 
Martin T. Manton from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and Frank A, Picard, 
one-time circus trapeze performer, to 
a judgeship in the Eastern District of 
Michigan. 

Though the President expected no 
flare-up from these nominations, some 
saw behind-the-scenes dissension in 
his appointment of John T. Cahill to 
succeed Lamar Hardy in the important 
post of Federal District Attorney for 
the New York Southern District. Re- 
ports were that the President had gone 
counter to the wishes of James A, 
Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, in naming Cahill. 
In addition, these other troubles over 
appointments plagued him: 

In the Senate, William King of Utah 
temporarily blocked confirmation of 
former Governor James V. Allred of 
Texas as a Federal judge, saying the 
President had ignored recommenda- 
tions of the two Texas senators in 
making the appointment. The Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee clos- 
ed hearings on the qualifications of 
Thomas R, Amlie for an ICC post, with 
his chances reported dubious at best. 


Woburn: Mayor & Firemen 


Since he became mayor of little Wo- 
burn, Mass., quick-tempered, economy- 
minded William E. Kane has become 
something of a national figure. 

First thing to attract outside atten- 
tion to Mayor Kane was his unsuccess- 
ful effort to have Woburn’s drunkards 
paraded through the streets in a lion 
cage. The next thing was an order he 
issued to save money by having Wo- 
burn’s street lights extinguished on 
moonlit nights. And last January he 
won headlines again when one phase 
of his economy program resulted in 
an indictment against Woburn for 
failure to provide money for schools. 

Last week, Mayor Kane was in the 
news once more. Angry at 19 Woburn 
firemen because they had brought suit 
for back salary amounting to $7,500, 
he retaliated with a series of decrees. 
In addition to establishing strict men- 
tal examinations, he ordered the fire- 
men to prove their physical fitness by 
climbing up a 165-foot tower and by 
jumping off the top of a building inte 
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International 
Mayor Kane: “No More Pot Bellies” 


a life net. Not content with that, he 
finally took their beds away. Said he: 
“I’m sure some of the men are over- 
weight from sleeping in the firehouses. 
Maybe this will help them reduce. No 
more pot bellies and wheezy breath- 
ers.” 


New Mexico: WPA Trial 


Last October, a Federal grand jury 
in Albuquerque, N. M., uncovered what 
appeared to be a major politica] scan- 
dal -when it indicted 72 persons for 
conspiring to use the WPA in New 
Mexico for political purposes. Adding 
to the subsequent national interest in 
the proceedings was the fact that not 
only high WPA officials in the state 
but four close relatives of New Mexi- 
co’s Democratic Senator Dennis Cha- 
vez—a sister, a son-in-law, a cousin 
and a nephew—were among those 
charged with graft and corruption. 

Last month, the first batch of 35 
defendants, including the Chavez rela- 
tives, was brought to trial in Albu- 
querque’s Federal district court. Last 
week, after charges against 10 of them 
had been dismissed, the trial was 
ended: the jury had acquitted 14 and 
failed to agree on the guilt of the 
other 11. 

In presenting their case, government 
attorneys used 94 witnesses, mostly 
$48-a-month WPA laborers. Accord- 
ing to testimony, the situation was 
this: In New Mexico, two Democratic 
political factions—one headed by 
Chavez, the other by former Gov. 
Clyde Tingley—had been fighting for 
control of state and local govern- 
ments. To win control of city hall in 
Albuquerque, Chavez supporters, 
under the leadership of his son-in-law, 
Stanley W. P. Miller, a former assistant 
U, S. attorney, set out to create a 
WPA political organization for sup- 
port of Chavez-controlled candidates. 
To this end, according to the charges, 
they began threatening relief workers 
with pay cuts or loss of their jobs un- 
less they “kicked in” with campaign 
contributions and voted “right.” 

These charges were denied by 101 
defense witnesses, while defense at- 
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torneys contended that the whole «., 
was launched to blacken the nan, 
Senator Chavez. In addition. 
fendants said that Chavez was 
aware that any political “contri! 
tions” had been sought from rx 
workers. 

Among those acquitted by the j 
were the Senator’s sister, nephew ; 
cousin. Miller, however, was one 
the 11 whose guilt was not determi: 
Plainly unconvinced of his innoce; 
Federal prosecutors prepared to bi 
him and the 10 others to a new 

Shortly after the verdict, Sen 
Chavez, who had been in Albuque: 
throughout the trial but had not t: 
fied, said: “The gigantic conspi: 
heralded from coast to coast by p: 
and radio never developed becaus: 
never existed.” 


Cine: Oddities 


In the realm of crime, almost ; 
thing can happen. Last week’s cri: 
inal news was dotted with such od: 
ties as these: 

@ In 1934, Sylvester Warner, a kK: 
tuckian, was sentenced to die for mu 
dering an 82-year-old man for $11 low! 
On the eve of his execution, Govern 
Ruby Laffoon granted him a st 
Thirteen months later, when Laffoun 
handed over his office to Govern 
A. B. Chandler, Warner was still | 
his cell. The case came up sever: 
times, but Chandler took no acti: 
and Warner sat in the death hou 
watching 25 other men march to thi 
chair. Last month, Governor Chan 
ler finally reviewed the slaying and s 
an execution date. Last fortnight, 
er a wait of nearly five years, the 2 
vear-old “forgotten man” walked 
his doom. 

@ While he was serving a term [ 
robbery in the Missouri State Penit« 
tiary at Jefferson City, in 1934, 2° 
year-old Robert West was put to work 
helping to build a new lethal g:s 
chamber. To fellow convicts, he vo 
ed a gruesome hunch—that some di 
he would die in that chamber. L 
week, convicted of murdering a 2 
year-old girl while he was out on | 
role, West was awaiting executi 
by the instrument which he helpc:! 
construct, 

e Four years ago, 52-year-old Cli- 
ford Shephard of Newark, N. J., \ 
arrested for the first time in his life, 
convicted of forgery and sent to pr 
on for 28 months. He always claime: 
innocence, blaming his conviction « 
the fact that he closely resembles o1: 
Eugene Sullivan, known to police 
the “phantom forger.” Last week, «c- 
cused of passing a bad check for $3". 
Shephard was on his way to seek ai! 
from his “phantom double,” now serv- 
ing a long term in the state prison 
Waupun, Wis. 

“The check was passed by my dou- 
ble,” Shephard declared. “But I ; 
afraid I will go to prison again unl: 
he will give me an affidavit.” 

With Shephard on his odd missic 
was his clergyman, who intended 1 
“appeal to decency and the humanit:- 
rian spirit of Sullivan.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


Spain: Mr. Micawber 


Like a man who wanders in a 
wilderness for days only to arrive 
again at his starting point, the Span- 
ish war last week completed a cycle. 
The Loyalist capital—having wander- 
ed from Madrid to Valencia, Barce- 
jona, Gerona and Figueras—found it- 
self back at Madrid. 

Once more the Loyalist motto was 
“They Shall Not Pass.” Once more 
General Jose Miaja, “savior of Ma- 
drid,” called upon the city to “fight 
until the end.” Once more General- 
issimo Franco’s long-silent artillery 
pumped shells into Madrid’s streets; 
but so wary had Madrilenos become 
during 30 months of war that an eight- 
hour shelling caused only two deaths. 

On a single mountain pass in Catalo- 
nia, the government tricolor still flew. 
There the hamlet of Baget was held by 
35,000 die-hard Loyalists in a last 
stand as futile as it was gallant. The 
rest of Catalonia was Rebel, clean to 
the sea. Insurgent shock troops ar- 
rived at the easternmost town on the 
French-Spanish border only two hours 
behind Loyalist Premier Juan Negrin, 
who circled back by plane to the war 
zone of Madrid. 

Madrid fought on somewhat in the 
spirit of Dickens’ famous character, 
Mr. Micawber. Fearing Franco’s re- 
prisals, seeing nothing to gain by 
unconditional surrender, the Loyalists 
clung to the hope that “something 
would turn up” internationally. And 
indeed, the rivalries of the great pow- 
ers for post-war advantages in Spain 
were shaping to a curious climax. 

MINORCA: Of the 15 Balearic is- 
lands that hump up from the Medi- 
terranean sea off Spain’s east coast, 
only one—Minorca—has been Loyal- 
ist throughout the war. Such is Mi- 
norea’s strategic value that a British 
admiral was once executed (in 1756) 
for losing the island to the French. 
Ever since Italians and Germans began 
to intervene in the Spanish war, 
France and Britain have been on ten- 
terhooks lest Minorca’s fine fortified 
harbors fall to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Two weeks ago British naval diplo- 

acy took matters in its own hands. 
Franco was offered Britain’s aid in 
taking Minorca, on condition that he 
keep Italians and Germans off the is- 
land. Franco agreed. By night, His 
Britannic Majesty’s cruiser Devonshire 
‘lipped into Port Mahon, chief port of 
Minorea, with the Rebel military gov- 
ernor of nearby Majorca aboard as 
honored guest. Terms were discussed. 
Within 48 hours the Devonshire was 
steaming toward France with 450 
‘refugees” from Minorca’s Loyalist 

rrison and the island was Franco’s. 

One thing had not gone according to 

hedule. While the Devonshire lay 

anchor in Port Mahon, a squadron 
of Rebel planes from Majorca twice 
came over and dropped bombs. When 











the British captain remonstrated by 
radiogram, Rebel headquarters radioed 
back that the bombing had been “a 
mistake.” One guess was that Italian 
aviators, angry at being excluded from 
the capture of Minorca, had dropped 
the bombs, 

“VULTURES”: The story of the Ba- 
learic islands has been called “the 
biggest sideshow of the Spanish war.” 
Minorca, biggest act in that sideshow, 
laid bare the naked power politics 
behind the mummery of the non-inter- 
vention plan. Britain, author of the 
plan, had now violated it. Britain and 
France were tumbling over each other 
to woo Franco with loans. Eyeing 
these efforts, the Italian press scorn- 
fully dubbed them “the flight of the 
vultures,” 

Leader in the “Be Nice to Franco” 
campaign was Britain, her monarchist 
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Britain Heard Pleasing Rumors about Juan 


instincts flattered by reports that the 
Rebels, when victorious, would re- 
store the Spanish throne. Claimant to 
that throne is the second surviving son 
of former King Alfonso: healthy, hand- 
some, 25-year-old Prince Juan, who 
enjoys the double advantages—from 
the British point of view—of an Eng- 
lish mother and an English education. 
Last week the London Times publish- 
ed its first markedly pro-Rebel edi- 
torials. In the House of Commons, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announc- 
ed that the British had helped Franco 
take Minorca “so as to avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed.” Asked whether Brit- 
ain would now recognize Insurgent 
Spain, Chamberlain would not say 
yes or no. 


The British were being held back 
by the French, who had suddenly 
turned suspicious. A French consul 
had been expelled from Barcelona. 
There were persistent rumors of Ger- 
man mobilization. Apparently Paris 
feared that Franco’s seeming willing- 
ness to make friends might be a cun- 
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ning scheme to use French-British aid 
in forcing the Loyalists to surrender, 
then double-cross Paris and London 
in favor of Rome and Berlin. France 
decided not to recognize the Rebels 
quite yet, Senator Leon Berard, just 
back from Burgos, was returned to the 
Rebel capital with orders to find out 
whose side Franco was really on. 


Refugees: Rescue Begun 

Last August, 70-year-old George 
Rublee, a Washington, D. C., lawyer, 
became executive director of the 32- 
nation Intergovernmental Committee 
for Political Refugees. His was a mon- 
umental task: that of rescuing perse- 
cuted Jews from Germany. 

Not until the middle of last month 
was Rublee received in Berlin. Not 
until last week, when the Committee 
resumed its meetings in London, did 
the world learn that he had achieved 
a surprising success, 

In London, Rublee read an impor- 
tant document, initialed by Dr. Hel- 
muth Wohlthat, personal adviser to 
Hermann Goering, Nazi economics 
dictator, Entirely unprecedented, it 
expressed in concrete form the Nazi 
government’s willingness to cooper- 
ate in evacuating Jews from Germany. 

By the statement’s terms, an exodus 
of German Jews was to be finished 
within five years, Some 150,000 Jews 
between the ages of 15 and 45 were 
to migrate first; as soon as they were 
established abroad, they were to be 
followed by their wives, children and 
other closely related dependents, num- 
bering about 250,000. 

Some 200,000 Jews over 45 were to 
be left behind, to live out their days 
“quietly and without persecution.” 
Jews in Germany were to be allowed 
to go back to work. Many Jewish 
businesses were to be reopened. 

Migration was to be financed from 
a trust fund amounting to “at least 
one-fourth” of all Jewish wealth in 
Germany. Jews were to be allowed 
to take with them transportation tick- 
ets, personal property and equipment 
for earning a living; nothing was said 
about cash. 

Not solely a personal triumph for 
Rublee, Germany’s offer seemed even 
more to be an admission that Nazi in- 
ternational trade had been cut severe- 
ly by boycotts which followed the 
wave of Jewish persecution last No- 
vember. Convinced, nevertheless, that 
rescue work was well begun, Rublee 
resigned. 

Succeeding to the American’s place, 
British Sir Herbert Emerson still had 
two tough nuts to crack. First was to 
get somewhere about $300,000,000 to 
help Jewish emigration. Second was 
to find new homes for Jews. 

Promptly, American delegate Myron 
Taylor delivered assurances that the 
United States, under its present immi- 
gration laws, would continue to re- 
ceive 27,000 German immigrants a 
year.+ The Australian delegate de- 





tIn Washington, members of both House and 
Senate began action to admit to the United States 
during the next two years 20,000 German refugee 
children aged 14 or under, their admission to be 
separate from the quotas now in effect (see page 5). 























































































clared that his nation would take 15,- 
000 Jews over a three-year period. 
Even from the delegate of the little 
Dominican Républic came a big offer: 
his country would accept 100,000 Jews. 





Orient: Hainan Seizure 


Last fortnight, while France was 
preoccupied with problems growing 
out of Spanish developments (see page 
7), Japanese forces occupied strategic 
Hainan Island off the coast of French 
Indo-China. Last week, despite Jap- 
anese assurances that the occupation 
was a temporary war measure, seizure 
of Hainan was of concern not only to 
France but to other Western powers. 

Heretofore virtually  unfortified, 
Hainan contains 13,000 square miles, 
has fine harbors and easily defensible 
hills. A potential military and naval 
base, its occupation by. Japan held 
equal significance for Britain, Holland 
and the United States. By her action 
in Hainan Japan (1) stood across the 
British sea lines between Hong Kong 
and Singapore, chief British naval 
base in the Far East; (2) placed her 
armed forces less than half their for- 
mer distance from the rich oil fields 
of The Netherlands East Indies; and 
(3) moved these forces to within 800 
miles of the Philippines. Chinese Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek laconical- 
ly termed Hainan’s occupation the 
“beginning of Japanese naval domi- 
nance of the Pacific.” 

Until the Japanese occupation, Hai- 
nan belonged to. China, in the French 
sphere of influence. Moreover, by 
treaty of 1907, France and Japan pledg- 
ed themselves to respect the island’s 
neutrality. Two months ago, more- 
over, after Japan had threatened to 
seize the island unless France stopped 
the flow of arms from Indo-China to 
the Chinese government, France 
agreed to end the flow in return for 
Japan’s promise to stay out. Accord- 
ingly, with the Hainan seizure a reality 
last week, France charged that Japan 
had acted in bad faith, despite decla- 
rations that the occupation was mere- 
ly a temporary military move against 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Simultaneously with the Hainan oc- 
cupation, the Japanese prepared new 
military offensives into northwest and 
southwest China. Concentration of 
large Japanese forces in Chahar, Shan- 
si and Suiyuan provinces caused some 
speculation over a possible major 
clash with the Soviet Union. While 
this seemed doubtful to many, the fact 
remained that garrisons were being 
heavily strengthened along the west- 
ern border of Manchukuo. Some ob- 
servers suggested that Japan and Ger- 
many might be planning to stage a 
joint drive against Russia in the spring. 

_ 


Mexico: Slaps 


As president of Mexico, Lazaro Car- 
denas is powerful. As head of the 
National Revolutionary party, he is a 
Socialist. Since 1934, he has seized 
farm and industrial properties, many 
of them foreign-owned, and turned 
them over to the government without 





payment to their former possessors. 

Not all Mexicans, however, agree 
that Mexican Socialism should be sub- 
stituted for foreign ownership. In the 
provinces last week, three ex-Cabinet 
members pressed campaigns to suc- 
ceed Cardenas when his non-renew- 
able term expires in 1940. Only one 
seemed to be a Cardenas liberal. 

Not a candidate, General Ramon 
Iturbe grumbled in Mexico City that 
the government had given Mexican 
workers 15,000 rifles, to create an 
army loyal to the Socialist program. 
Unabashed, the government announc- 
ed that it already had distributed 100,- 
000 rifles to Mexico’s farm peasants. 

Next to Cardenas, the most power- 
ful Mexican is Vicente Lombardo Tol-- 
dano, head of the 1,000,000-member 
Confederation of, Mexican Workers. 
Starting his duties as Mexico corre- 
spondent for the New York Times 
two weeks ago, crack reporter Ray- 
1iond Daniell went to see him almost 
immediately. 

Admitting that members of his or- 
ganization were receiving military 
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Toledano’s Workers Learn Soldiering 


training, Toledano pointed out that 
such training had been useful to 
Loyalist workers in Spain. He also 
made a prediction: that if foreign in- 
vestors supported them, reactionary 
elements might be able to elect Mexi- 
co’s next president. 

In New York, American firms were 
preparing attempts to recover $150,- 
000,000 in oil lands taken from them by 
the Cardenas government last March. 
Reportedly, Donald Richberg, former 
chairman of the NRA Board, was to 
represent Standard Oil, while Patrick 
J. Hurley, one-time Secretary of War, 
spoke for the Sinclair Refining Co. 

Before either man could go to Mexico 
City, however, the Cardenas govern- 
ment, perhaps unwisely, slapped for- 
eign investors twice. By decree, it 
expropriated the holdings of the 
American-owned Petrolera Imperial, 
one of the few foreign oil companies 
to escape seizure last March. In 
Sinaloa province, government officials 
took away from the American-owned 
United Sugar Company half of its 
100,000 acres of land. 








RELIGION 


Nuptials in the Nude 


Aside from the pressure of sco: 
public opinion, there is nothin, 
stop some couples from marryinz 
horseback, surfboards or tight r 
whenever they so choose. 





Pathfinde, 


Last week one unidentified Color,, 


couple was planning a wedding c: 
mony to be held under even mor: 

orthodox circumstances, and stat: 

thorities confessed there was | 
they could do to prevent it. 

The projected ceremony was 
closed in a letter from the Rev. }! 
Feree, pastor of the Church in ( 
mon, Inc., to Colorado’s Attorney ( 
eral Byron Rogers. It asked per: 
sion to “marry an unclothed coup|: 
a secluded mountain top somew! 


west of Denver on Easter morni: 


After a study of law books, Ro: 
replied: “If a couple wants a cerem 
performed that way, and as long 
they’re properly modest about it, 1! 
it’s their business. We know of 
Colorado statute which prescribes 
costume or lack of costume in w! 
a couple can be married. Genesis 
seems to have some bearing but «: 
not seem conclusive.” 

Genesis 3:7 reads: “And the eye: 
them both were opened, and 
knew that they were naked; and 1! 
sewed fig leaves together and n 
themselves aprons.” 

————_> 


Briefs 


gq Complying with a court orde: 
Presbyterian Church of America, fo! 
ed by a group which seceded in ! 


from the Presbyterian Church in t!) 


] 


United States, took a new name |as! 
Presbyteria 
The court had ruled th: 
the old name was too similar to tha 


week—the Orthodox 


Church. 


of the mother church, 


q Two members of Jehovah’s \\it- 
nesses were acquitted by a Quebe 
jury of a charge of distributing b!as- 


phemous literature, containing atta: 
on the Roman Catholic Church. Rf. 


Calder, defense attorney, himself : 
Catholic, accused police of exercis!! 
religious censorship and pleaded: “|! 


a religion is true, nothing can pr 


vent its spread. If it is false, 


cannot survive.” 


@ Planning an active subdivision 
each of the 12,000 parishes in 


United States, a national Crusade {0! 


God in Government was launched 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph Corrigan, rec! 


of the Catholic University of Americ® 
Part of the crusade will be concerned 
with warring against “atheistic prop :- 


ganda” and “every invasion of 
rights of any citizen or group 
citizens,” 

eR 


IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 
Write McCleary Clinic, 882 Elms B! 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for large and h« 
ful illustrated book. Free.—Adv. 
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Amnesia and Mr. X 


One June afternoon in 1931, police 
in Jackson, Miss., picked up an elderly 
man who had collapsed in the street. 
Unable to remember anything about 
himself, “Mr. X” was taken to the Mis- 
sissippi State Hospital in Jackson. For 
seven and a half years afterward, he 
was a mystery. 

Sole mark of identification on Mr. 
X’s person was a belt buckle with the 
initial Zk More than 3,000 letters from 
families with missing members failed 
to identify Mr. X. About 100 hopeful 
persons Who had visited him had to 
,dmit that they did not know him. 

Last month, Mr. X went to New 
York, where he told his story on a 
commencias radio program. Listen- 
ing in Tuscaloosa, Ala., a doctor 
thought he recognized the voice. On 

recommendation, Mrs. J. B. Haley 

Marion, Ala., and her brother, Ben 
H. Lawrence of Tuscaloosa, went to 

on, Miss., to see Mr. X two weeks 

When doctors put him into a half- 

with a dose of sodium amatol, 
\ir. X muttered names familiar to both 
illers. 

Last week, Mr. X was an unknown 
juantity no longer, His two visitors 
dentified him as their 70-year-old 
brother, William H. Lawrence. An 

rance salesman, he had dropped 
oul of sight on a trip to Atlanta in 

1930. Still forgetful when he woke 

his artificial sleep, Lawrence 
prepared to go to his brother’s home. 
lramatically discovered by radio, 

Lawrence otherwise was no more re- 

irkable than other victims of am- 

i, who number hundreds in the 

ted States. Amnesia (loss of mem- 

ory) is caused by the tendency of the 

mind to shut out disagreeable things. 

fhus, persons who have an intense 

dislike for their daily work suddenly 
iy forget all about themselves. 

Mental shock following physical in- 
jury sometimes causes amnesia. High 
emotions such as fear and horror also 
nduce forgetfulness. The World war 
caused many soldiers at the front to 
forget their past. The depression gave 
rise to many more cases of amnesia, 
particularly in persons who found 
thcmselves faced with economic ruin. 

inesia, however, does not involve 
irreparable loss of memory. In 
imnesia victim, rather, the facts of 

the past are so deeply imbedded in 
he subconscious mind that they do 
occur during ordinary waking mo- 
metimes the sight of a wife or 
relative is enough to unlock the 

so is the resumption of life 

¢ friends, Doctors also use sug- 

8 n and hypnosis to cure amnesia. 
nee the memory of their ordi- 

I life returns, amnesia victims 


( 


\l recollection of what happened 
n during their lapse. 
the air again last week, William 









SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Lawrence declared that after he had 
been restored to his relatives, he had 
recovered his memory—up to a cer- 
tain point. He could remember leav- 
ing a train at Jackson on a trip from 
Birmingham, Ala., in June, 1931. Sub- 
sequently, he suspected, he had been 
drugged and robbed, but after that he 
could remember nothing. 


Untwinlike Twins 


Twins are seldom born more than 
an hour apart. Sometimes, however, 
a mother is so weak that the lapse is 
longer. In Kansas City, Mo., last week, 
there were newborn twins whose 
births had been separated by a truly 
extraordinary interval. 

Their mother was Lillian McDonnell, 
wife of a Kansas City bookkeeper. In 
Research Hospital two weeks ago, aft- 
er she had given birth to a four-pound 
boy, doctors knew that she was ex- 
pecting another child. While young 
James Charles was put in an incubator, 
father Milo C. McDonnell continued 
to pace up and down in a corridor of 
the maternity ward. 

Occasionally snatching a few min- 
utes of sleep, McDonnell walked on for 
five more days. While his wife rested, 
doctors conducted regular stethosco- 
pic examinations to test her unborn 
infant’s heartbeat. 

Finally—five days, three hours and 
33 minutes after his brother—John 





Anthony McDonnell arrived. He weigh- 


ed a pound more than James Charles, 
and had light hair, whereas the first 
twin’s hair had been dark. Thus, it 
appeared that the two boys were not 
identical twins, but had developed 
from two different ova in their moth- 
er’s womb, Non-identical and born 
more than five days apart, the Mc- 
Donnell infants seemed to be the most 
untwinlike twins imaginable. 
—__———<~—2>>o 
Briefs 


G A pulled tooth need not be 
thrown away, Dr. C. W. Messinger told 
a meeting of Chicago dentists last 
week. He reported that abscessed 
teeth could be removed, treated, and 
then put back in the jaw, where they 
might remain useful for as long as 
10 years. 


@ The U. S. Public Health Service 
published a folder called Syphilis in 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Your Town, outlining a community | 


program for eradication of the dis- | 


ease. It is the second of a series. The 
first, describing the cause and cure of 
syphilis, was published last April, and 
has sold 800,000 copies. 


@ Traces of a titanic storm which 
lashed Colorado 250,000,000 years ago 
were put on exhibition at the Field 
Museum in Chicago. 
sil raindrops”—deep pockmarks left 
by rain in mud which later turned to 


‘stone. 


; 


They were “fos- | 











Common Sense 
About Constipation 


A doctor would tell you that the 
best thing to do with constipation 
is get at its cause. That way you 
don’t have to endure it first and 
try to cure it afterward—you can 
avoid having it. 

Chances are you won’t have to 
look far for the cause if you eat 
the super-refined foods most 
people do. Most likely you don’t 
get enough “bulk”! And “bulk” 
doesn’t mean a lot of food. It 
means a kind of food that isn’t 
consumed in the body, but 
leaves a soft “bulky” mass in the 
intestines, 

If this is what you lack, try 
crisp crunchy Kellogg's All-Bran 
for breakfast. It contains just the 
“bulk” you need, Eat All-Bran 
every day, drink plenty of water, 
and “Join the Regulars.” Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Company, BattleCreek, 
Michigan, for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-1 






































































Monastery 
Secrets 


. » » THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to ane 
the source of their power—to le 

their mastery of life, and their y bee 
for overcoming prellbes with which 


the masscs of mankind still 

. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to = 


AMORC 
Son Jose, Calif. 
U.S.A. 








LIFE 
AFTER 


The most detailed and definite 
teaching on the certainty of im- 
mortality is to be found in the 
DEATH writingsof Emanuel Swedenborg, 

fumed theologian and scientist. 


—Sweden! 8 632 type 
Free’ px. “HEAVEN AND HELL” 
Bketch of Swedenborg’s life included. 
Send Se for postage 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. * 
aaa es, 51 East 42nd St., New York 4 
DEAR .. .. 20000: 2.0000. cccecccccdecsocsonqasvencoossgeeseanenoases s 
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To Get the Best 
‘Cough Medicine, 
Mix it at Home 


Saves Good Money, No Cooking. 


This famous recipe is used by millions of 
housewives, because it makes such a depend- 
able, effective remedy for coughs that start 
from colds. It’s so easy to mix—a child 
could do it. : 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces ol 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its effect on throat and bron- 
chial membranes, 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a 
few moments, until dissolved. It’s no 
trouble at all, and takes but a moment. No 
cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and adi 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough 
remedy, very effective and quick-acting, and 
you get about four times as much for your 
money, It never spoils, and is very pleasant 
in taste. 

You’ll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of coughs, giving you quick relief. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 











@ We don’t promise 
you'll win a beauty 
contest, BUT— if 
constipation’s stolen 
your sparkle and gla- 
mor, try FEEN-A- 
MINT, the delicious 
chewing gum way 
to chase constipa- 
tion’s gloom. What a 
difference it makes! 
And it’s so pleasant 
and easy to take — 
you get all its fa- 
mous benefits simply 
by chewing ! No won- 
der folks say: “It 
seems like magic!” 
Try it yourself. 


FEEN- A-MINT secs 


YOUR FAVORITE 
A NEW WORLD 





CHEWING GUM! 





by J. W. Parker 
In commenting | on this remarkable book, the Kansas 


City Star says, “Everybody ha apPy. receiving an income 
of $5000 to $6000 a year and retiring from work at 
aoe age of 80. ** READ this amazing FORECAST. SEND 

26c today for complete book. NO MORE TO PAY. 


PEERAGE PRESS, Box 373, Dept. P, CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 CABBAGE PLA > 10¢ 


Special trial offer to 
quainted—Your choice of 25 Cabbage or 
Onion Plants for 10c, postpaid. FREE—1939 catalog of 
all kinds of hardy, field-grown Vegetable Plants with spe- 
cial premium offers. Write teday. 

Box 910, Albany, Ga. 














get ac- 


PIEDMONT PLANT _ PIEDMONT PLANT 6O.. 


SAF 8 ARR ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
— record and transcrip- 





fion markets. 


narra ee ner Perens: Or. 


al OMBSTONES eats 


Freight Paid 
Fe tial Designs. Brew 






“Pree Uettoring. . Wess fer’ Beau- 
y. for Catalog 


FALSE TEETH 


egy hen FZ 
SEE ABOUT 
MY TEETH 


BEFORE ORDERING ELSEWHERE 
WEAR THEM, TEST THEM, EXAMINE THEM for 
BEAUTY, FIT AND COMFORT. YOU MUST BE 
100% SATISFIED or I will refund every cent you 
have paid me. I am a dentist of 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE. * —~ aed the making of your plates 
from start to finish 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-892, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, tit. 
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TNEC: Insurance 


Last week, for the first time in its 
history, the Federal government was 
launched on an investigation of the 
nation’s giant life insurance business. 
Conducted by the Temporary Nation- 
al Economic Committee—the legisla- 
tive-executive group which since last 
year has been studying concentrations 
of economic power—the investigation 
opened on a statistical note. The fig- 
ures included these: 





1) In the last 30 years, life insur- 
ance has expanded phenomenally. In 
1906, there were 138 legal reserve in- 
surance companies, whose total assets 
were $2,924,253,848. Today, there are 
308, their total assets are $27,500,000,- 
000 (about two-thirds of the national 
debt), and their policy-holders num- 
ber 64,000,000, or about half the na- 
tional population. 

2) The insurance companies are 
probably one of the nation’s largest 
creditors. The 49 largest of them 
hold 11 per cent of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s debt, 10 per cent of the mu- 
nicipal bonds, 22.9 per cent of the 
railroad bonds, 22 per cent of the pub- 
lic utility debt, 15 per cent of the in- 
dustrial debt, 14.5 per cent of all urban 
mortgages, and 11.3 per cent of all 
farm mortgages. 

3) The companies are a potent force 
in the capital investment market. In 
1937, for example, the 10 largest pur- 
chased 62.1 per cent of all corporate 
issues of bonds and notes which were 
offered publicly or in large blocs. 


The day following this outline of 
the economic significance of the insur- 
ance business, the TNEC began delv- 
ing into the workings of the $4,500,- 
000,000 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company—the largest of its kind in 
the world. Testimony of the first 
witness, a Metropolitan executive, had 
to do chiefly with the growth and pol- 
icies of the company and aroused lit- 
tle excitement. But what a group of 
13 Metropolitan agents had to say 
later about the company’s election 
practices called forth the committee’s 
close attention. 

As a mutual concern, Metropolitan’s 
directors are theoretically elected by 
the company’s 29,000,000 policyhold- 
ers every two years, when the policy- 
holders are supposed to receive bal- 
lots from the company’s agents. But 
instead of getting actual signatures, 
the agents said, it was “common prac- 
tice” for the agents to forge the policy- 
holders’ names on the ballots. More- 
over, they hinted that the management 
sanctioned it. 

Immediate result of these statements 
was to create a furor. Attacking the 
practice as “scandalous,” Chairman 
William O. Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission stated: 
“As far as_the election of directors 
in this company is concerned, mutu- 
ality is a sheer myth.” At the same 
time, Metropolitan President Leroy A. 





Lincoln, 
ble,” 


denounced it as 
said he was unaware that it 


Internatio 


Lincoln Doubted Widespread “Forgery” 


“reprehe: 





going on, and expressed doubt that 
was widespread.t 

Just héw widespread the “forgi 
really was, just what the TNEC 
the SEC would do about it, was not 
week, Suddenly ending 
questioning of Metropolitan ag 


parent last 


the 
election pr 


panies while continuing its study 


committee 


decided to study 
actices of other mutual . 


the insurance business in general. 





Machines and Farm Labor 


For four days and nights last month, 


hundreds 


of ragged 


iV) 


t 
‘ 


nyt 


Ys 


+} 


tLe 


if 


sharecroppers 


camped forlornly along two main high- 
ways in southeastern Missouri (PATH- 


FINDER, Jan. 28). 


said, was to call attention to the | 
erty of a large class of farm laborers. 

Although the demonstrators thi 
selves blamed the Federal governmen! 
in 
some quarters that their plight could 


and their landlords, it was said 


be traced in part to the increasing)) 


Their object, they 


| 


widespread use of farm machinery. 
holders of this view we! 


Last week, 


backed up 


by a 114-page report f! 


the National Research Project o! 


Works Pro 


gress Administration. 


Called “Changes in Farm Powe! 


Equipment: 


Tractors, Trucks and 


tomobiles,” the report disclosed: 
that between 1930 and 1938, the num- 
ber of tractors in use on farms 
increased 66 per cent, with 13.0 


cent of the 


tne 


\u- 


1a 
ha 


nation’s farms now ownl! 


one or more tractors; (2) that in 193, 


the 
available, 


tIn some quarters, the forgeries were held ¢ 
not so much “scandalous” as 


was that of Ba 
being brought 
holders know 


last year for which figures 
there were 4,134,362 au! 


“silly.” A typical 


rron’s, the financial weekly. ‘“‘W! at 


out,”’ said Barron’s, “‘is that 
so little about their insurance 


panies that few of them even realize that the 
the right to vote. The reform laws of 30-odd } 


ago have instilled into most people a profound be!t 
in the integrity of life insurance companies.” 


»s 
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on farms—an increase of approxi- 
mately 100 per cent in 10 years; and 
(3) that in 1930, the number of motor 
trucks in use On farms was 900,385— 
» increase of 800 per cent in 10 years. 
4s qa result of this increaséd farm 
mechanization, said the report, about 
, million man-hours of agricultural 
jabor a year have been wiped out in 
the last 10 years. Also as a result, 
more than a billion man-hours of 
work have been created in the indus- 
tries producing and servicing the ma- 
chines. Although increased farm 
mechanization has not added to un- 
employment as a whole, the report 
stated, it has added to unemployment 
among farm laborers, because “the 
new jobs created, generally, are in 
cities hundreds of miles away from 
the farm laborers’ homes and call for 
skills and training which few farm 
workers possess.” 


Pianos: Cheerful Note 


a 





Favorite musical instrument of 
America is the piano. Of the nation’s 
13,000,000 musicians, 9,000,000 play it. 

Since 1932, with the exception of 


last year, sales of pianos by the na- 
tion’s 31 piano manufacturers have 
inted steadily. From 1932, when 
only 27,000 were sold, sales rose an- 
nually until] they reached 106,000 in 
1937, but- dropped in 1938 to 90,000. 
Despite last year’s downward trend, 
the National Piano Manufacturers As- 
iation, holding a one-day meeting 
in New York City last fortnight, heard 
a cheerful note in such figures as these: 
e Of the 11,000,000 pianos now in 
ise in the nation, more than half are 
estimated to be over 16 years old—an 
age When most of them lose their ef- 
ficiency. As a result, many owners of 
er-age” pianos may soon be pur- 
chasing new ones. 
¢ In the nation at present, there 
re approximately 2,000 symphony 
hestras—in which pianos are an 
tegral part—compared to about 25 
neration ago. 
¢ More persons are receiving piano 
instruction now than at any time in 
{merican history. 
From these facts, 
\ssociation—which 
piano makers—predicted a 
increase in business during 


Briefs 2? 


© Emergency loans to farmers and 
tock men in 1932 and 1933, total- 
~325,684,000, were 96 per cent re- 
paid at the end of 1938, the Farm 
Credit Administration has just an- 
iced. The 11,659 loans still out- 
ding aggregate $11,081,297. 


€ Although more than four billion 
dollars in foreign capital has been 
moved to the United States in the last 
years, only a small part of it is 
money” liable to disrupt the stock 

t by sudden withdrawal, accord- 

(o a new Federal Reserve Board 
“Hot money” has been widely 

d as a potential source of serious 

a ial disturbance in times of crisis. 


members of the 
includes most 
25 per cent 
1939. 











NAMES 


After listening since October to a 
chattering WPA air compression drill 
near his Kansas City, Mo., home, Dr. 
LOGAN CLENDENING, syndicated 
health columnist and author, decided 
that “this damned rat-a-tat-tat must 

” Whereupon, he grabbed an 





cease, 
ax, descended upon the drill and, at 
considerable physical risk, chopped it 
into silence. Charges of disturbing 
the peace and destroying Federal prop- 
erty were dismissed after the doctor 
promised to pay for the damage. 
* J * 

In Salem, N. J., Mr. and Mrs, Frank- 
lin Russell Jones proudly presented to 
newspaper photographers their 10th 
child, a son whose name was inspired 
by.the popular song ending: “How can 
he be a dud, or a stick in the mud, 


International 


“How Can He Be a Dud?” 


F. D. R. Jones: 


when he’s FRANKLIN D. 
VELT JONES?” 


ROOSE- 


Property of GROVER CLEVELAND 
BERGDOLL, notorious Army deserter 
now a fugitive in Germany, will be 
sold at auction, the Department of 
Justice announced last week. The 
property is valued at about half a 
million dollars. Proceeds will go into 
the U, S. Treasury. 

A Treasury report to Congress show- 
ed that among 159,233 individuals and 
corporations receiving tax refunds in 
the last fiscal year because of errors 
they made in their returns was Mrs. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., wife of 
the Secretary of the’ Treasury. Her 
rebate was $1,449. 

His face lined with strain and weari- 
ness, Dr. EDUARD BENES, former 
president of what was once Czechoslo- 
vakia, landed in New York City on his 
way to a teaching post at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Of Europe, he said 
that “war could be averted if the lead- 
ers of the various governments were 
determined to avert it.” 




















YOURSELF 
wilhF 00D! 


Amazing discoveries have been is 
which reveal the tremendous powers which 
common, every day 
foods have upon hu- 
man health and hap- 
piness. Science now 
knows that your suc- 
cess or failure, health 
or sickness, joy or 
despair, can depend 


Do You Suffer from 
ARTHRITIS 
CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH TROUBLE 
SICK HEADACHES 
RHEUMATISM 
KIDNEY TROUBLE 
OVERWEIGHT 
SKIN DISORDERS 
INDIGESTION 
ANEMIA 
NERVOUSNESS 
UNDERWEIGHT 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
BACK ACHES 
FREQUENT COLDS 
or other 
Common Alimen 


upon WHAT and 
HOW you eat! 

Every person trou- 
bled with any of the 
numerous ailments 


which can be helped 
by the RIGHT Foods 
should have this 
Vital Knowledge. 


Learn to EAT! 


Find out which foods act as poisons — 
which as medicines. Learn how to eat to 
avoid TOXEMIA, Learn which foods act as 
body builders — supplying needed Minerals 
and Vitamins. Thousands who have learned 
these facts report wonderful improvements 
after everything else they tried had failed. 
If you, too, want to get 
back on the Road to 
Health and Happiness, 
let us show you how you 
can learn and apply this 
knowledge in the privacy 
of your home. 


ealth Book 


Tells Startling 
FOOD FACTS! 


Send now—TODAY—for “Health Regained”, 
new 16 page illustrated booklet filled with remark- 
able new information gbout Natural Living meth- 
ods and Corrective Eating habits and their effect 
upon HEALTH. It tells how John X. Loughran, 
noted health authority and life-long student of 
Nutritional Solence, has utilized these new food 
facts to combat many disorders and how YOU 
can apply them in your life. This interesting 
booklet is FREE—no cost, no obligation. Send 
for your copy now! 


20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
Lincotn Buliding - - - 742 South Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dept. 1802 


For Hard Coughing 


(due to cold 


PISOS 


Soothes and Relieves 












Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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EDITORIAL 





Let Them Come In 


HERE has just been introduced 
in Congress a joint resolution 
aimed at alleviating some of the great 
personal tragedy implicit in the ref- 
ugee problem abroad. Sponsored by 
Democratic Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner and Republican Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, the resolution 
is naturally non-partisan beeause its 
purpose is wholly humanitarian. 
Stated briefly, the Wagner-Rogers 
proposal would have Congress “au- 
thorize the admission into the United 
States of 10,000 German refugee chil- 
dren of every race and creed, during 
each of the calendar years 1939 and 
1940.” This would be done only for 
children aged 14 or under and it 
would be done without upsetting 
present quotas under the immigration 
laws. Moreover, the Wagner-Rogers 
bill would specifically provide that no 
child be admitted unless his support 
were first adequately guaranteed and 
unless he were assured a proper home 
with individuals, families or groups of 
his own religious faith, 


Thus, this plan to make life sup- 
portable for refugee children, this plan 
to open up an avenue of hope fér the 
frightened young victims of Europe’s 
wild passions, is carefully circumscrib- 
ed. Because private individuals, pri- 
vate groups and private institutions 
would first guarantee to provide sup- 
port and care, the admission of 10,000 
children this year and 10,000 children 
next year would not in any sense cre- 
ate a problem of new public charges 
in America. In addition, because the 


age group would be fixed at 14 and . 


under, there would be no adverse ef- 
fect on labor conditions. 


According to the best estimates 


available, there are about 75,000 Ger- 


man children in distress. Such au- 
thoritative sources as the American 
Friends Service Committee say that 
America’s proposed total of 20,000 ad- 
missions could be chosen from 50,000 
of the 75,000 in distress. Approximate- 
ly only half of these 50,000 are Jews, 
the rest being in Nazi disfavor because 
they may have one or more Jewish 
grandparents or because their parents 
are politically outlawed. This means 
that all faiths are represented and 
that all groups in the United States 
have reason to take active interest in 
the Wagner-Rogers proposal. . 

Indeed, active interest has already 
been expressed. The Quaker organi- 
zation of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, a group whose humani- 





tarianism has long been a source of 
inspiration in all parts of the world, 
has wholeheartedly endorsed the plan. 
One of the driving forces behind it is 
a group of religious leaders represent- 
ing all denominations, Protestant and 
Catholic alike. . In the field of labor, 
both the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have gone on record in 
its favor. Behind it, too, are groups 
of private welfare workers now or- 
ganizing in order to put the plan into 
effect as soon as Congressional ap- 
proval is forthcoming. Further, the 
plan has won the support of numer- 
ous prominent individuals—such as 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who has joined 
a number of women in Northampton, 
Mass., in offering to provide for 25 
refugee children. 


CTUALLY, it is not surprising that 

there is this unanimity of opinion 
favoring the Wagner-Rogers resolu- 
tion. The proposal’s objective simply 
cannot be questioned by any Amer- 
ican who believes that this will be a 
sick world, that this will be a sick 
civilization, as long as great sections 


of humanity suffer the torment of be- _ 


ing cut adrift, the torment of being 
refugees, the torment of being un- 
wanted in lands where it once was 
good to be alive, where the home was, 
where the heart lay. 

While the Wagner-Rogers resolu- 
tion has to do with only a numerically 
minor phase of this problem, it prom- 
ises to ease one of the situation’s most 
tragic complications. Of the hund- 
dreds of thousands of Europeans who 
are refugees or potential refugees, 
the children arouse the greatest sym- 
pathy. With life still stretching be- 
fore them, they find themselves shorn 
of opportunity, shorn of education, 
and in some cases shorn even of the 
right to play, the right to enjoy the 
sun and grass. This is not an emo- 
tional exaggeration; there are docu- 
mented stories to confirm it. No imag- 
ination is needed to appreciate how 
evilly a situation of this sort can 
affect young minds and hearts. 

Accordingly, while the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee on Political Ref- 
ugees weighs broader and more com- 
plex plans for solving the problem in 
general, the United States should join 
such other countries as Great Britain 
and The Netherlands in acting imme- 
diately to alleviate the situation as it 
applies to children, This can be done 
through speedy approval of the Wag- 
ner-Rogers resolution. The young thus 
allowed to enter America will be 


- Pathfinder 


forced to leave their parents }e),\,,4 
but this part of their tragedy wi!) ),, 
be unbearable, because on these s}),,, es 
they will have at least hope to <)y, 
them on. . 


gq 
Slicker’s Downfall 


T MAY be remembered thai the 

country rat who went to visil the 
city rat did not enjoy the metropolis. 
In fact, the country rat headed pack 
to the rural regions in no time at 4)! 
and that was the end of the fable. 

However, it shouldn’t have been {he 
end. There should have followed , 
scene in which the city rat would 
have visited and stayed in the 
try until the day when he though 
his little toes would curl up fro 
sheer boredom if he did not soon hear 
the rumble of a subway or the sound 
of 100,000 automobile horns. 


All of which leads to the point that. 
in some instances, rural is rural and 
urban is urban and it’s often difficult 
for the one to know what the other js 
talking about. For example, a week or 
so ago in Chicago, 207 upper-grade 
pupils in an elementary school wer 
shown a stalk of wheat and asked 
what it was. A total of 109 promptly 
admitted they hadn’t the slightest idea. 
Twenty-seven thought it was oats; 
eight said the wheat was rye; one said 
it was acorn cob. This little test, we 
think, goes to prove that such educa- 
tional mediums as press, screen and 
radio have worked all to the advyan- 
tage of the suburbanites. 

Thirty years ago the city youth 
could have covered up his ignorance 
of rural things with the retort that 
he knew plenty his country cousin 
didn’t know. In song, story anid 
joke, the fellow who used to be called 
a rube would be the witless victim of 
the fellow who used to be called a 
city slicker. The rube was fair game 
for the phony gold brick or for sal 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Today the country cousin still can 
tell a wheat stalk from a corn cob, 
while the city youth not only fails in 
that but fails also to have his former 
advantage over the “rube.Y To th 
youngster who has never seen a field 
of waving wheat, a stalk of the grain 
is an unrecognizable object. All tha! 
is real to him is wheaties, or cream 0! 
wheat, or wheatena, or shredded 
wheat, preferably with a junior G-Man 
badge thrown in. 

On the other hand, little is alien to 
the modern rural dweller. He knows 
the wheat and the wheaties. He 
knows that Brooklyn Bridge is 10! 
for sale. Education has caught uP 
with and overtaken the urbanite. The 
gold brick has become a boomerans: 
The country cousin can laugh at the 
city slicker. 
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Feb. 25, lise 
~ PRESENTING 


Frances Perkins 


A few hours before he stopped being 
president of the United States, on 
March 4, 1913, William Howard Taft 
signed a bill creating a Department 
of Labor. 

In the next 20 years, this 10th and 
youngest cabinet department had three 
secretaries. Because all three held 
american Federation of Labor cards, 
the A. F. of L, came to look on the Sec- 
retaryship of Labor as its own, Then 
along came 1933, Franklin Delano 
2oosevelt, and America’s first woman 
cabinet officer—Frances Cora Perkins. 

Madam Secretary Perkins held no 
ynion ecard. She had never labored in 
afactory. She was a settlement work- 
er, a graduate of Chicago’s Hull House 
and New York’s Greenwich House; a 
well-to-do society matron with a 
debutante daughter. When she talked 
about the “working classes” she used a 
broad Bostonian a, “Labor,” said hor- 
rified A. F. of L. President William 
Green, “can never become reconciled 

this appointment.” 

In the six years since Green made 
his bitter prophecy, Frances Perkins 
has been the victim of as rancorous 
a propaganda campaign as any cabi- 

officer has ever had to face—a 
paign that had culminated last 
‘ in a proposal before the House 
ludiciary Committee to impeach her. 
The Dies Committee has called Miss 














Perkins a dangerous radical. Radical 

irnalists have attacked her for “ap- 
plying the Boy Scout technique to the 
class struggle.” Her enemies have 


harmed her among the ignorant and 

the prejudiced by whispering that the 

Madam Secretary is a Communist and 
lien Jew. 

Actually Miss Perkins is as Amer- 
ican as New England clam chowder. 
Boston-born, she can match her fam- 
ily tree against any member of the 
D.A.R. Among her patriot ancestors 
as James Otis, regarded by the Brit- 
ish up to 1769 as New England’s fore- 


ost rebel. 
Up to the age of 99, Frances Per- 
kins’ grandfather insisted on having 


s boots made with inch-thick soles. 
inded that he probably would not 
long enough to wear out the boots, 

he would reply imperturbably: “Why 

Statistics show that very few 
die after the age of 99.” Miss 
rkins likes to tell the story as 
proof that her faith in statistics is 
nherited. 
\t Mount Holyoke College she ma- 
jored in chemistry, but when a can- 
ing factory offered her a chemist’s 

\ her professor father turned 

bs down on the idea of his daugh- 

er working in a factory. Thwarted 
it direction, she turned to church 
ocial work. At 28—an earnest, 
eyed young woman in a tricorne 
she went to New York as secre- 

f the Consumers’ League. 
n Mareh 25, 1911, Miss Perkins saw 
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Miss Perkins: American as Clam Chowder 


a fire. The ramshackle Triangle shirt- 
waist factory in downtown New York 
burned down, trapping 148 helpless 
girls. Appalled by the carelessness of 
a society that let such things happen, 
Miss Perkins began agitating for fire 
inspection laws. Two liberal-minded 
New York Assemblymen helped her. 
When one of them later became gov- 
ernor of the state, he put Miss Perkins 
on the New York Industrial Commis- 
sion. The other Assemblyman made 
her the commission chairman. The 
two men were Al Smith and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. ‘ 

Green in the ways of publicity, Miss 
Perkins’ first mistake after coming 
to Washington in 1933 was to an- 
tagonize the press. She refused to dis- 
cuss her private life or her husband, a 
New York statistician named Paul C. 
Wilson. She was uppish with report- 
ers. Testifying before a House commit- 
tee, she angered cameramen by refus- 
ing to be photographed. The reason 
for this last whim was very simple: 
Frances Perkins is a woman; there- 
fore, she does not like to be photo- 
graphed with her mouth open. 

It is perhaps her only vanity. In 
dress, she usually chooses a tailored 
black suit, worn with a double strand 
of pearls and her famous tricorne hat. 
On her rare evenings out, she goes 
feminine in black lace. Her chaffeur 
calls her “the sweetest little woman in 
the world to work for.” She will be 
57 on April 10. 

This is the lady who has had the 
job of keeping peace between capital 
and labor in the richest country in 
the world during the worst depression 
in history. If she has made mistakes, 
it may fairly be asked whether any of 
her male predecessors could have done 
the job as well or better. Chief recent 
criticism against her has centered on 
her administration of the alien de- 
portation laws. When she explained 
this phase of her work before the 
House Judiciary Committee two weeks 
ago, however, committee members said 
she made “a swell, witness.” Last 
week, therefore, because the laws had 
apparently been properly administer- 
ed by her, it seemed highly unlikely 
that Miss Perkins would be impeached. 









ACHING | 
COLDS 


Relieve Their DISTRESS 
This Easy, Quick Way! 


To bring speedy relief from the discom- 
fort of chest colds, muscular rheumatic 
aches and pains due to colds—you need 
more than “just a salve”—use a stimu- 
lating “‘counter-irritant” like good old 
warming, soothing Musterole. It pene- 
trates the surface skin breaking up local 
congestion and pain resulting from colds. 

Even better than a mustard plaster— 
Musterole has been used by millions for 
over 30 years. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses, In three strengths: 
Regular, Children’s (mild) and Extra 
Strong, 40¢. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Bureau, All druggists. 





FALLING HAIR 


DANDRUFF, PATCHY BALDNESS? 


Give your scalp the stimulating benefits that 
follow the regular use of Glover's Mange Medicine 
and massage. See how it helps check Excessive Fallin 
Hair, remove Dandruff an 
aids new hair growth in 
Patchy Baldness! Shampoo 
—_ Storer — 
oap—specially com 

to blend with the Medicine. 
Get both at your Druggist’'s. 


‘ 
iz Ask for a professional 
-' 
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application of 
lover's Mange 
Medicine every 

) time you visit 
» your Barber. 
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Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why delay prcoer palliative 
treatment? If you suffer from 
rupture—and doctor ad- 
vises the use of a —- 
support—send for the factsabout 
our ected truss invention— 
the Appliance for reduci- 
ble ye the Automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support. Thou- ’ 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 
Sent on Trial — Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low - priced, cogitery, durable. No 
obnoxious p opringn or hard ; no metal gi to rust. Safe 
and comf . Helps N: get results. Not sold Les 
cress bewercottmitetions. Ww today for full informa‘ 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. nara: 





CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 































































If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams; N. Y. You will 
receive absolutely free.ahd no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the fuli 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, man or woman, old or young, with rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 
home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W.’S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y 
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mail 
LAN seeds tancastaR es can show you how to be a winner, 
County SEED Co. Sta.43 Paradise, Pa. 


“WHAT DOES JESUS MEAN 
TO UNITARIANS?” 


By Rev. F M. Eliot 
liberal religious 





and other 
literature sent upon request. 
M. F. DEWSON 

Milton, Mass. 


Box 41-Pi 
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I make bea 


utiful, eom- 
fortable, well- fitting 
Dental Plates at RE 


if 
SEND for F 


details and our ot prc ces TODAY. Write 
Ha ae Ave., Dept. P-22, ncnad 


If a victim of Sinus or 
Benj. Frankiin Station, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AND ULCERATED 


Catarrhal Infection, Write 
LEG SORES 





NATIONAL LABORATORIES, 
SORES OF LONG- 








etand sending cee respond amazin quick to the BIS-MUL Treat- 
rs. B., Ark.: _ has almost healed my sore 

fog of 7 your of 7 years standing, ve treatment by Mail $1; 
DB. R. CO., t. 3-B, Marionville. Mo. 

DON’T SUFFER 

NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 


write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 


Dept. 300-D5, Marshall, Michigan. 





MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Huckleberry Finn (M-G-M): Mickey 
Rooney stars solo for the first time as 
“Huck” Finn in a free adaptation of 
Mark Twain’s classic. Without the 
exaggerated “mugging” that marred 
some of his recent performances, he 
makes a subdued and effective “Huck.” 
His companion on the down-river 
raft trip, however—a runaway slave 
named Jim (Rex Ingram)—wins part 
of the acting honors. Others who do 
a good job are Walter Connolly and 
William Frawley, as smooth-tongued 
swindlers who end up in tar-and- 
feathers. Embodying many of the 
book’s familiar incidents, the film will 
be thoroughly enjoyable to all but 
avid Twain readers who may resent 
some of the liberties taken with the 
original story. 


* . . 





St. Louis Blues (Paramount): In ad- 
dition to the familiar title song, this 
modern showboat romance contains a 
jumbled collection of popular tunes, 
sung by swingster Maxine Sullivan or 
Dorothy Lamour, the sarong girl. The 
plot is virtually worthless, but the 
numerous musical numbers break in 
often enough to keep the show from 
being downright dull. Cliff Nazarro’s 
double talk also helps, as do the sin- 
cere efforts of Lloyd Nolan, the show- 
boat captain; William Frawley, a 
rival showman; and Jessie Ralph, a 
cigar-smoking river female. 

Tailspin (20th Century-Fox): This 
synthetic drama of women fliers in the 
National Air Races is hopelessly in- 
sipid. Sad-faced action revolves 
around efforts of gold-digging Alice 
Faye, idealistic Naney Kelly and other 
unlikely aviatrixes to keep socialite 
Constance Bennett from winning the 
races. Charles Farrel, once a big- 
money movie star, appears in a bit role. 

Ambush (Paramount): Chief phe- 
nomenon of this frankly implausible 
gangster adventure is the appearance 
of the operatic star, Gladys Swarth- 
out, in a non-singing role. She seems 
slightly at a loss, but Lloyd Nolan, 
Broderick Crawford and Ernest Truex 
keep things moving. 
- . - One-third of a nation—(Para- 
mount): Originally a WPA Federal 
Theater play, this indictment of tene- 
ment firetraps makes an unusually 
powerful film that should-not be miss- 
ed. Using a highly dramatic if slightly 
incredible story, it presents a stark 
picture of slum life to those who think 
of it only theoretically, if at all. Made 
on Long Island instead of in Holly- 
wood, it shows New York tenement 
hazards with rare and vivid authen- 
ticity. It opens with a tenement fire 
in which several are killed and one 
small boy (Sidney Lumet) crippled 
for life. His sister (Sylvia Sidney) be- 
gins a campaign to get clean, safe 
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Sylvia Sidney Seeks Safe Houses 


houses erected in place of the foul 
tinder-boxes. Object of her appeals 
is the sympathetic young landlord 
(Leif Erikson), but he hesitates unti! 
her crippled brother is killed in an- 
other fire. There has seldom been a 
better documentary plea for better 
housing. 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


This modern version of the famous 
old “How old was Ann?” problem was 
contributed by G, W. Lawrence of 
Hutchinson, Kans. John, who was sit- 
ting beside Mary on the davenport, 
suddenly turned to her and asked: 
“How old are you?” Mary replied: 
“IT will not tell, but if you will 
me three kisses for every two years 
of your age, I will give you two kisses 
for every three years of my age.” Thi 
bargain was closed and details carried 
out, which showed that John was o 
year older than Mary. Then Mary 
said: “I will give you four more kisses 
if you will never tell how old I a 
John again accepted, after which the 
tally showed that Mary had_received 
just twice as many kisses as John, low 
old was Mary? Answer next week. 











Answer to Last Week’s—Attending 
the bargain show were 70 child 
19 women and 11 men, 

_ Oe 


Smiles 


Prospect—Now that you have sh 
me that your new car will do better 
than 80 miles an hour, will such 4 
car last? 

Agent—Don’t let that worry you 
sir. Anyone who drives 80 miles an 
hour will not need any car long 


Little Agnes—Mother, why are you 
so pretty? 

Mother—Because I was very 00d 
when I was a little girl. 

Little Agnes—Oh, Daddy, then you 
must have been an-awfully naught) 
little boy. 
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? work wpa probable ulswens at 
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ae words. 
ADDRESS Dearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


____AGENTS WANTED 


BOTH MEN { AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
par t or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
P nder, Washington, D. C. 

ASTROLOGY 
“HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
answered with advice. Send 10c silver, 
pirthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
pox 911, Chic 



















BABY CHICKS 

DISCOUNT SALE Sex-Guaranteed Purebred or Hybrid 
Chicks—males, pullets, or as hatched, year around. 
plood Tested. Rare and popular Breeds. Discounts 
99 orders. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, 
Box 1028-B, Corydon, Indiana. 

AS WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
you money. Léading breeds. Sexed and straight 
m chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 

Pree. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

_ BOOKS iS 

PITSBERGEN’S CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
4 ers anti-constitutional trends. 25c. The Guide, 

ills Ave., Washington. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TAL SEEKERS—Put your project before 
Men. Cost trifii Details free. Amster 


nd i, Fox Theater Bui ding, Detroit, Michigan. 
COMPOSERS 
SONG WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant op- 
pe lity. Write immediately. Vanburen, B-102, 
R Haven, Kentucky. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


AGREE TO SHOW your friends, I will send 

» actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and 

iow you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Dept. R-44, Indianapolis. 


i $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 
t : furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
ew rimmings, 
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complete instructions. perience 

ecessary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P. O, Box 245, N. ¥. ? 
MOTHERS—SPBCIAL WORK, Up to $22 a week. 
ve 


No house-to-house, experience or investment. 
re ze. Dept. R-28, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $5 DAILY EXTRA. Retain your position. 
beautiful etched Metal Social Security Plate 
ible cellophane leather case. 70% commission. 
ir Social Security Number and 10c for Agent's 
ent. Wm. Hament, 665 W. Lexington St., 
re, Maryland. 


INSTRUCTION 


RK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $1260-$2100. Try next 
ex nations. List jobs—sample tests, Pree. Frank- 


Institute, Dept. J13, Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED _ 
ED—Short Stories—Novels—for immediate con- 
tion. Send manuscripts to Mel J. McLean, 
29 Melinda Street, Toronto, Canada 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LESNAKD® BITE FATALITIES Cease with my 


tions followed. Everything explained. All 
s answered—$1.00. Jim Payne, Fabens, Texas. 


NURSERY STOCK 


ELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 
h and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
10c; Evergreens 25c Seeds and Plants. Cata- 
Benton County Nursery, Box 511, ers, Ark. 

OLD MONEY WANTED 
MONEY WANTED. Do you know thet. ‘Coin 
ors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. Cents? 
E emiums for rare coins? I buy all binds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Polder. May mean much profit to 
B. Max Mehl, 113 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


'T YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

et y* “Patent Protection’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
e points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical prineiples. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
€ f Invention’* form. Prempt service, reasonable 
ees, forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
127-B, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 








“DUE TO CALCIUM 
report Pyodin breaks down + = and stops 
Write now for FREE BOOKLET “‘An Amazing Dis- 
No results—No pay. NELGUR PHARMACAL 
CO.,inc., 2201 N. B.C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MOLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
\ te and get FREE BOOK. 


\. P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


> 140 4H. Dearborn Street. Chicago, liincis 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


tressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 
EROUS OPERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D. 
vered a medicine with specific remedial action, 

A ene ny from operation. Particulars on request. E. 
- Carleton, 1430 RB. L. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Mother—Johnny, didn’t you sprinkle 
that sand on the slippery sidewalk yet? 

Johnny—Aw, gee, mom, let me see one 
more fat man tumble first! 


Betty—Last night George gave me 
his heart. 

Ruth—Well, he gave you damaged 
goods, dearie, because the night be- 
fore he told me I'd broken it. 


Cook— Why, you’re the same fellow 
I gave a piece of pie to yesterday. 

Snifter—Yes, but I hardly expected 
to find the same cook here today. 


Medium—Do you hear those raps. 
That’s your departed husband. 

Miranda—Naw it ain’t nuther. Ain’t 
Ah done tole yo’ dey doan use no raps 
whar mah man done gone to. 


Mariam—Poor Bim! When he pro- 
posed to me last night he acted like a 
fish out of the water. 

Mabel—No wonder; he knew_he was 
caught. 








INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘“‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman ee, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-C Adams Bh Washington, D. C. 


“PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Spolis, | Minn. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS Im 








Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 

Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

FRED SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad with two negatives 


for sample Artisto Sna nS a in free photo album. 
Artisto, Box 119-P, Rockfo 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Dout Double Wei 
largements and * ht lifetime prints, 25c. 
May’s Photo op, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 Py Gal WL RC from your roll. 
ant o—malt to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
em, s. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements a 
ae ag 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 


TWO STRIKING ENLARGEMENTS, Eight Sna: py 
Prints, 25c coin. Snap Shop, 12, La Crosse, Wisco 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. rints 25c; | 
Utah. 








bt En- 
prints 











16 . reprints 25c; Rex Susie. 


RADIOS 


RADIOS—$9.95 up. Save 50%. Catalog Free. 
Day’s Trial. Mareo-B, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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SONGWRITERS 


ae gy — WANTED. Write for free book. 
lan. Bureau, Dept. 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder, iden smoking or rich ri 
ws r Funds 2 — , $1.00. Riverside ag iat 





50- 
17, Salem, Indiana. 











COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The ““‘Moist-Throat”’ Method of Cough Relief 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our FREE Berry-Book pictures and describes 
the best varieties for home and market, and 
tells how to grow them. Write for your copy. 


F. ALLEN CO., 392 Oak St., SALISBURY, MD. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade, Let ustrain you to pe an ) gm expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fave Rnchvitte. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


CTHMA silicic: 


RELIEVED = 2", 
of Lene’s (yer by mal mail on FR 


will send an — ha BA 
satisfies send me $1.25. 


a wp 3 If it 
report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 440 tk. oBidg. St. Marys, 
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Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report ~ + from Stiff Joints; Sord 
Muscioss Rheuma Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 
ra a. 

Biadder weak? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn out’? “Acid” 
stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others te more comfortable days 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 








Cc. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or address. Sold since 1892. 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
East Hampton, Conn. 


Offer RF-13 


rptasesSOdayeli net de- 
trial costs este. >. ener mtcard for 


Ba Sexo nowouet sess 


catalog of Low PRICES. Do. De its “ekt s now! 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 
Dept. 194, 6217 S.MALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


“FREE BOOK EXPLAINS 


““‘WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 40” 


Getti up nights, pains in the back, nape of neck 
and pelvic area—frequent, painful, or "aifficult urina- 
tion—-fatigue and physical uneasiness—these may be 
the insidious effects of inflammation, congestion and 
inflammatory swelling of an important organ of the 
Pelvic area. Our plainly worded book te all, 

scribes symptoms. This ‘book is free to men over 40, 


Tirormatais Wethed, ine-. 2844 Prankiin Ave, Steubenvite, ©. 


















| THIS BIG MONEY-MAKING OUTFIT. 


How would you like to have a fine pay- 
ing business of your own—a simple- 
to-run Coffee Agency with immediate 
earnings up to $40.00, $50.00 or $60.00 
in a week? Here’s your big chance if 
you act now. For only $1.00, I’ll fur- 
nish your complete business equip- 
ment (actually valued at $7.20) con- 
taining absolutely everything you need 
to begin making big money at once. 
But don’t send me any money now—I 
just want your name. If you are an 
active and reliable man or woman— 
and want ‘to better yourself—want 
cash to spend, money to save, the 
means to live in comfort—let me show 
you your big chance. A dignified Cof- 
fee Agency of your own, an all-year- 
round business, easily managed, re- 
quiring no experience, no special skill. 
Whether you operate part time or full 
doesn’t matter. And you don’t risk a 
cent. 

I'm not asking for.money. I want you first 
to send fér all the free facts—then decide. I 


want you to see how you can make money fast, 
all on a good-faith deposit of only $1.00. 


MR. E. J. MILLS, President 
9428 Monmouth. Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


which I can make up to $60.00 in a week. 


(Please print or write plainly) 
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Without obligation to me, please send. me at once full free facts about 
how you'll help me establish a money-making Coffee Agency through 
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Fine Paying COFFEE AGENCY 


Be a Food Distributor 


I'll send you a complete Display Outfit (actu- 
ally valued at $7.20) to help you establish 
a money making NEIGHBORHOOD COFFEE 
AGENCY, without money risk on your part. 
And I am willing to extend credit, so you 
can build a big paying business on my cap- 
ital. My Food Distributors make good money 
because they handle daily necessities people 
simply must have, ‘The products are nation- 
ally known for high quality and value, and 
absolutely guaranteed. You make calls on 
your list of regular customers, take orders, 
make deliveries and pocket your profits on 
the spot. 


$129.00 in One Week 


Scores of men and women write me about 
their wonderful cash earnings. Sworn state- 
ments show clear cash profits of $47.50 to 
3146.00 made in a single week. Norman 
Geisler, of Michigan, reported $129.00 in a 
week; W. J. Way, of Kansas, with us nine 
vears, reported $19.10 in one day; Gunson R. 
Wood, New York, $82.10 in one week; Mrs. 
Ella Ehrlicher, Missouri, $85.00 in a week. 
Ruby Hannen, W. Va., 373 in a week. I don’t 
say that everyone makes that much. Some 
are satisfied with less. But it shows your 
big possibilities! yet the free facts. See 
for yourself. 
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I Send Everything 


Any earnest man or woman can make a suc- 
cess a3 a Food Distributor. In addition tv the 
Complete Display Outfit, with @ big assort- 
ment of full-sized packages, I also send a 
simple, sure-fire Plan which 4amyone can 
follow. I also send you advertising mate- 
rial, samples to give away, and everything 
else you need to make good profits your ver) 
first day. I guide you and help you all along 
You, of course, can get groceries and 

household necessities for your own use al 
wholesale prices—-so0 you save as well as earn. 


30-DAY TRIAL 
No Money Risk 


This is a sincere offer made by an old 
tablished, million dollar company operating 
from Coast to Coast, and noted for square 
dealing. Begin earning at once. Unless ) 
make a trial you'll never know what 
profits may be waiting for you as own 
your own Coffee Agency. Strike out 
yourself—be independent—free of fn 
worries. You don’t risk a@ penny and 
have everything to gain by getting the ! 
facts AT ONCE! Mail the coupon 
postcard NOW! 

E. J. Mills, President 
8428 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





